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that he should hesitate to say that it possessed any of the characteristics 
of a genuine flint implement, both from the nature of the stone and 
its general form. 

Mr. Blyth thought it was artificial and not a natural production, 
but he doubted whether it was genuine. 

Col. Fox considered it might probably be a pebble in the process of 
formation, but not finished. 

A short letter from Dr. Carter Blake, being his first communication 
since his arrival in Nicaragua, was next read. In it he stated that he 
hoped ere long to give some account of the anthropology of Nicaragua 
in general. He had been investigating some ruined cities in the 
Chontales district, which were covered with hieroglyphic inscriptions. 

Capt. Pim moved the thanks of the meeting to Dr. Carter Blake for 
his letter. He said he anticipated that communications of great im- 
portance to the Society would be received from him ere long, and that 
certain crania would be forwarded at the same time. He had seen 
the hieroglyphics on the buildings mentioned, but had not had an 
opportunity of examining them, which could be done by Dr. Carter 
Blake, to whom the Council of the Central American Association 
had directed that every facility should be offered for his investigations, 
and for adding to the scientific knowledge of that interesting district. 

The Director seconded the vote of thanks, which was carried una- 
nimously. 

The following paper on Darwinism and Anthropology, by Prof. Her- 
mann Schaaffhausen, was then read : — • 

Darwinism and Anthropology. By Prof. Hermann Schaaffhausen. 

The question has recently been much discussed in England, whether 
the theory of Darwin is adequate to explain the variety of human 
races, and the physical and mental development of the human species. 
We should not do violence to the phenomena in favour of any theory, 
but rather look upon the anthropological facts as the touchstone for 
the question whether the so-called struggle for existence and natural 
selection represent a universal law of nature. The study of human 
races, offers greater difficulties than that of plants and animals, be- 
cause a new force, as it were, presents itself, namely, the intellectual 
activity of man, whose influence upon the physical conformation is as 
potent as any other determining human nature. 

Many of the characters which distinguish human races, must be 
ascribed to climate, such as the colour of the skin, hair, iris, height 
and constitution of the body. It is the task of physiology to furnish 
the proofs for the correctness of this view, by studying the intimate 
relations between the activity of the organs and vital conditions. 
Many naturalists have, however, considered these physical qualities 
of human races, as independent of the influence of external nature ; 
because, in the distribution of races over the globe, this dependence 
cannot always be traced, and because phenomena present themselves 
in opposition to the above view. Thus, it is said, tall men are found 
both in the torrid and frigid zones; the colour of the skin is frequently 
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found darker in high latitudes than under the equator. But it is 
easy to explain these apparent contradictions. Nature preserves certain 
characteristics with wonderful tenacity, which a certain climate has pro- 
duced during a long series of generations, under other zones, and the 
preservation of such well marked characters by transmission, proves 
itself more powerful than the transforming action of another climate, 
which could only become dominant after the lapse of a period as long, 
and under the same circumstances, as was required for the original 
formation. That climate does produce peculiarities of organisa- 
tion which persist long after the cessation of climatic influences, man 
furnishes more striking examples than any animal or plant, because 
his more perfect organisation renders him more independent. 

It has at all times been recognised that man has to struggle for his 
existence with the climate, with the animal world, and with his fellow 
men. But this struggle is not necessarily the cause of an improvement 
of human nature ; it frequently is merely subservient to a scanty sus- 
tenance of life. Even at this day we see savages preserving a miserable 
existence, as they have done for thousands of years past. The nomads 
of central Asia are, as regards their mode of life, described by Herodotus 
as we see them now. But in other cases the struggle for existence pro- 
duces in the same region the greatest change of phenomena. Between 
the Euphrates and Tigris there certainly lived in the remotest time, as 
everywhere else, only savage people ; then arose flourishing empires ; 
but now predacious hordes rove again around the ruins of the Assyrian 
cities. The struggles of races and peoples with each other present 
a variegated spectacle, in which physical and mental power measure 
their strength with alternate results. Flourishing empires are over- 
thrown by barbarians, and rude force vanquishes refined culture. But 
those who succumbed to the force of arms finally conquered by their 
language, their manners, and their culture. Elsewhere, again, we find 
the powerful sons of the primitive forests succumb before the weak 
descendants of civilisation. The progress of humanity does not, how- 
ever, depend upon the display of rude force, however great may be the 
events it has produced in history ; but upon the development of 
thought, and especially upon the progressive knowledge of nature, 
which no doubt can only be acquired by intellectual emulation. 

The theory of natural selection has but a limited validity as regards 
the development of the human species. Aristotle has indeed, in his 
ideal state, provided that only the best should intermarry ; but in human 
society the strong pair with the weak, the good with the bad. Altoge- 
ther we cannot in nature trace such an intention as is kept in view in 
artificial breeding. As natural selection we can only designate the 
advantage of a better organisation, which manifests itself in many cases 
of propagation. But the advantageous or injurious changes of the 
organisation, will always in the first instance depend on the natural 
influences of the external world. The miserable emaciated forms of 
many Australian tribes, correspond with their scanty means of subsis- 
tence. When they are better fed they much improve in appearance 
without the intervention of natural selection. Some English naturalists 
recently thought that Darwin's theory contained the proof of the unity 
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of the human species, inasmuch as, according to Darwin, all varieties, 
species and genera proceeded from one species. But the weakest 
side of Darwin's theory is the assumption of a single origin of species 
and the denial of a generatio cequivoca, which leads to the assumption 
of a multiple origin, of equal or similar series of developments, in diffe- 
rent regions and at different periods. With a multiple origin, two species 
standing in the same grade of organic development may very much 
resemble each other, and yet be of different descent. However much 
the South Sea negro resembles the Ethiopian of Africa, that is no reason 
why they should not be of different origin, when we see that in Asia 
as well as in Africa animal life has independently developed itself from 
independent forms up to the ape and man. Orang and gorilla are 
both anthropoid apes ; but what proves their common origin 1 The 
assumption of a progressive development does not exclude the plurali- 
ties of human origin. No doubt, if the transformation of species be 
admitted, then the possibility of the origin of all human races from 
one pair must also be admitted ; for if an amphibium can become a 
bird or a mammal, surely a negro can become a Mongol or a Caucasian. 
But although the unity of human origin is quite jwssible, it is not 
probable, because the oldest traces of our species present already pro- 
found differences of type. The unity of the human species cannot be 
proved by the theory of Darwin ; for he cannot produce any valid argu- 
ment for the assumption that all primitive forces have only been created 
once. The progressive development of man from lower forms is not a 
fact because it may be deduced from Darwin's theory, but because the 
discovery of old crania proves it, by showing us the human brain in a 
lower grade of organisation than is found in the present inhabitants 
of the same regions. 

According to Darwin, new races should be continually forming, 
whilst experience rather teaches that the diversities of races partly 
diminish by the equalising influence of intellectual culture upon the 
brain and skull. It would, however, be going too far to assert that 
all peoples will finally form one homogeneous race, for civilisation 
cannot annihilate the climatic diversities of the different zones, al- 
though it may partly moderate their influences. It is a double error 
of AVallace to maintain that Darwin's theory leads to the apparent 
contradiction, that man has a single origin and that he at the same 
time developes himself in the direction of unity. Darwin's theory only 
leads to the possibility of a single origin, which must not be confounded 
with a proof of it. A development of the human species in the direc- 
tion of its unity does not in the least follow from Darwin's theory, 
but just the contrary. The equalising action of a progressive civili- 
sation in all zones, and under different climatic conditions, has been 
altogether ignored by Darwin, because it does not in point of fact exist 
in plants and animals, but is a privilege of man, whose development 
by intellectual and moral forces, and corresponding organisation, 
obeys another and a higher law. So long as the animal nature pre- 
dominates in man, climate and locality have an absolute influence 
over him ; but with the awakening of intelligence arises a force which 
in the most distant regions strives to liberate man from the constraint" 
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of nature, until finally on the highest scale of civilisation, as we may 
now observe it, the higher classes of human society among all peoples 
not merely adopt similar customs in dress, habitation, and alimen- 
tation, but prove by similarity of thoughts, feelings, and strivings, 
that higher unity of human nature, which though not expressed in 
the first origin of our species, yet, what is more important, gleams 
before as the glorious object of human development. 

Dr. King said he was decidedly against the Darwinian theory. Mr. 
Darwin's facts and figures would not bear examination, and he (Dr. 
King) agreed with the author of the paper on many points. Cross- 
breeds would be obtained in animals, but not in man. They might, 
indeed, obtain a certain amount of cross-breeds : thus there was a 
mixture of races in Canada with the Scotchman and the Zealander, 
and it was found that when the male was of the stronger race the 
breed was depreciated, but that when the female was the stronger 
there was a superior breed. Then again, as to the action of the brain 
and its dependence on quality and quantity, he held for quality and 
not for quantity, not only of the brain but also of muscle. 

The President proposed a vote of thanks to the author of the 
paper, and he hoped the Society would be favoured with others from 
the same source. It had originated from a paper on Darwinism 
which he (the President) had read at the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation at Nottingham, a copy of which was sent to Paris, and Profes- 
sor Schaaffhausen had written to express his agreement with the opin- 
ions expressed in it, in opposition to those of Professor Huxley, and 
other advocates of the Darwinian theory, for he contended that that 
theory, instead of leading to the unity of the human species, led to 
very different residts. In consequence of subsequent communications 
on the subject with Professor Schaaffhausen, he was induced to contri- 
bute the j)a23er. 

The thanks of the meeting were then given unanimously to the 
author. 

Dr. King added to his former remarks that Dr. Prichard had at 
one time contended for the unity of the human race, but that latterly 
he had changed his opinion, and said that as a philosopher he could 
not agree to that opinion, but that as a Christian he must. 

The Eev. Dunbar Heath said the question to be discussed had not 
been clearly stated. The proper question before the meeting, he thought, 
was, whether the struggle for existence among men leads to advanta- 
geous results. There were so many things involved in Darwinism that it 
became a question what Darwinism really was, for in the second part of 
the work by Mr. Darwin, just published, some most astounding views 
were announced. In the alleged general struggle for existence, one ques- 
tion left unsatisfied was, whether there was necessarily an advantage 
gained by the struggle 1 With man it was not merely a question of phy- 
sical force, but of moral force, depending on the conditions in which 
society is organised, the operation of which must be detrimental. He in- 
stancedt he law in France which prohibited men between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty -eight from marrying. By the operation of that 
law those men who are the strongest are forbidden to propagate the 
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species. This could not but be injurious to the race. The power thus ex- 
cited was not physical but moral power, and the same kind of power was 
observable among animals, some of which exercise an influence over 
others entirely independent of physical force. He adduced as an in- 
stance the fact that a pack of hounds "will take up the cry of one 
that may be insignificant in size, while they will disregard the barking 
of others. That influence was a power based upon sentiment, and among 
men a similar kind of power is based upon sentiment. There might 
be a great number of false sentiments, and much false morality, of 
which the French law prohibiting a man from marrying at the most 
vigorous period of life was an example ; and it could not increase the 
power of a country. Bvit if they allowed that power could be based 
on sentiment, then it might lead to some advantages, if the true view 
of anything were only known, and men were able to put things at 
their right value. Right vievvs, sentiments and morals it might be 
supposed could give great advantage to a body of men acting collec- 
tively, though single individuals could do nothing. It was the know- 
ledge of the good effects of such influences that gave value to history 
and to religion. He could see no other foundation for what is valu- 
able in religion than the impression that goodness should give advan- 
tage to those who practise it. There were human sentiments leading 
to good and to evil, and he thought it certain that good sentiments 
do give men an advantage over those who only know what is bad. 

Dr. Donovan said he came to gain information about Darwinism, 
but neither of the preceding speakers had said anything about it. The 
question was, what is Darwinism 1 Mr. Darwin stated his opinion in 
two propositions, about which people talk much but give no informa- 
tion. The first of these propositions was that all species of human 
beings have descended from common parents, and that they have be- 
come modified by descent. The second proposition was, that all animals 
have been disseminated from four or five original stocks, and plants 
from a smaller number. That was Darwinism of which the paper was 
a summary, and those were the two questions before them : and he 
begged the meeting to deal with the question as Darwin had put 
it before the world. Darwinism resolved itself into those two propo- 
sitions, and Mr. Darwin had the candour to declare that both proposi- 
tions might be argued against. He proceeded to read passages from 
Darwin, when — 

Mr. A. C. Brebner asked which edition Dr. Donovan was reading 
from ; that being an essential point. 

Dr. Donovan — The first book only. 

Mr. Brebner — Mr. Darwin has much changed since then. This is 
important. 

Mr. Charleswobth considered that Dr. Donovan was attempting to 
lead the meeting astray from the real question. They, on that occa- 
sion had nothing to do with the general question of Darwinism. The 
question was, how far does Darwinism bear on the origin of the human 
race 1 Dr. Donovan had said the paper was a summary of Darwinism; 
this was clearly not the case. 

Mr. Dendy said the meeting would feel obliged to the President if 
lie would explain what was the real subject to be discussed. 
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The President observed that the subject for discussion was not 
what Darwinism is, for it was supposed that every person present 
knew that, but they should confine themselves to the arguments 
adduced and the facts enunciated by the author of the paper. If 
they proceeded to consider the two works of Darwin they would go 
away from the question of anthropology and be entering the domain 
of biology. It was for them merely to consider whether it threw any 
light on anthropology. Firstly, whether known facts lead to the sup- 
position that man came from the same class as other mammalia, 
and secondly they had to consider whether there were any facts 
to show that the distinctions of races now observed were ever non- 
existent. The author of the paper told them that the progressive 
development of man is proved by the progressive development of 
the human skull, as exhibited in the lower forms which had been dis- 
covered. That discovery was mentioned as a fact, and it was one of 
the questions to which they had to direct attention. They had heard, 
over and over again, of the peculiar characteristics of the Neanderthal 
skull, as indicative of the former existence of a race of human beings 
of inferior mental organisation ; but a paper had been read before their 
Society, by Dr. Barnard Davis, to prove that that skull was merely an 
abnormal formation, though Professor Huxley was an eloquent pleader 
the other way. If that were so, the whole of the first question would 
be thus put aside, on which the author of the paper laid much stress, 
for that was the only specimen from which the animal origin of man 
had been traced. Here Dr. Barnard Davis and Professor Huxley, 
were clearly at variance. If they once left the royal road of facts it 
was impossible to say what theories might not have to be accepted, and 
they would get entangled in a mass of difficulties from which they 
would never be extricated. Darwinism had been said to be founded 
on the struggle for existence, but they might admit that the struggle 
for existence would produce great effects without admitting any of 
the theories of Mr. Darwin as to the origin of man or species. His 
disciples say that it must be so ; but they rely for that assumption 
merely on the struggle for life and natural selection. The second 
volume of Mr. Darwin's recent publication indeed says that the facts 
on which his theory is based have yet to be published. In considering 
the question of inheritance an enormous number of facts presented 
themselves, which indicated a certain number of laws, but Mr. Darwin 
was unable to lay down any distinct law in proof of his theory, and 
said we had better wait for further evidence. They should, therefore, 
keep simply to facts, and bear in mind that the real origin of man had 
yet to be discovered. All scientific men must assume that the origin 
of man was a question of physical science alone, therefore they ought to 
refuse the acceptance of Darwin's theory which leaves the question of 
man's origin, and the causes of the distinctions of different races where 
it found it. 

Mr. Brookes was somewhat puzzled, and wished to know what was 
the question before the meeting. The paper was headed " Darwinism 
and Anthropology ;" what, therefore, could Mr. Charlesworth mean 
when he said the paper had nothing to do with the theory of Darwin. 

VOL. VI. i 
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In point of fact there was nothing (he thought) in the paper but 
Darwinism. He considered it unphilosophical to attempt to discover 
the origin of man and to trace his changes to the piresent time. The 
proper course of investigation should be to look to existing races, and 
to endeavour to trace them backwards to preceding races. With re- 
gard to the struggle for existence, the meaning of it "was the commonly 
recognised fact that the strongest will conquer ; and it was merely an 
illustration of the theory that the present human races have attained 
the perfection they have arrived at by success in these struggles 
for existence for millions of years. The strongest had always pre- 
vailed and they had transmitted their strength to their immediate 
descendants. 

Mr. Charlesworth referred to the first three lines of the paper as 
being the question the Society had to discuss, and observed that the 
author assumed that they knew what Darwinism was. 

Dr. Collyer thought the condition of the earth in former periods 
was an important consideration in the question of the origin of species ; 
for when the earth was in a state unfitted for high organisations, a 
low condition of life must have prevailed, but that as the surface of 
the earth became changed a different class of beings existed. There 
had been, he considered, a progressive development as the earth be- 
came fitted for higher forms of life, and that the condition of man im- 
proved with the improved condition of the earth for human existence. 
Difference of climate he had no doubt produced great effect. He con- 
tended that the negroes in America are superior to those of Africa, 
[Mr. J. Meyer Harris — No ! No !] and that the quality of their 
brain was more dense. [Mr. J. McGrigor Allan. — Which is the 
most dense brain ?] The brain of the European was more dense than 
that of the negro and its density is greater or less in the inter- 
mediate races, that of the white man being the densest. 

Mr. Dendy regarded the question of intellect as the great question 
to which the decision of the point under discussion must come. As- 
cending from living monads to the most perfectly organised beings, at 
which point did intellect become developed 1 In the ape every phy- 
sical organ was nearly analogous to man, and the brain of the gorilla 
and the chimpanzee were closely anthropomorphous, the cerebrum of 
the latter overlapping the cerebellum. In what then did the intel- 
lectual difference consist 1 Did it depend on education? In the 
canary and the magpie there was something like intellect developed 
by education — at least it was imitation. Then why did not the chim- 
panzee speak 1 Why not teach it as dogs are taught, and give it food 
when hungry, and utter a word at the time, to ascertain whether by 
that kind of teaching the chimpanzee might not be made to speak. 
That would be the experimentum crucis, and he recommended the 
Anthropological Society, to institute experiments of the kind, and 
show that they were a Society of action and not merely of talk. He 
alluded to the Obonzo dwarf discovered in equatorial Africa, who ap- 
proached as near to the chimpanzee as possible, and he observed that 
instead of searching in the miocene for the missing link between man 
and apes, it appeared that there was a close approximation in the 
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centre of Africa. He thought it would be desirable to ascertain by 
teaching how near the chimpanzee could be brought to man, and if the 
experiment failed, then let the theory of Darwin cease to be believed 
on that point, and let it be accepted that intellect fails in the ape and 
begins with man. 

Mr. Macbeth thought that something like injustice had been done 
to Mr. Darwin in the course of the discussion by attempting to fasten 
on him any theory respecting the unity of the human race. He had, 
indeed, removed certain objections to the unity of man that would 
otherwise arise from the great diversity in the different races of man- 
kind. The question was, had they any facts to guide them in deter- 
mining whether they were of one common origin or not ; and such 
facts he conceived were afforded by philology. By philological investi- 
gations it had been ascertained that races in different parts of the 
globe, who were supposed to be distinct, spoke a language based on 
the same roots, and they must, therefore, it might be assumed, have 
sprung from a common origin. Anthropologists ought not to ignore 
such a fact, and from prosecuting the inquiry in that direction they 
might arrive at other similar facts, pointing to a common origin of 
the human race. There was another point in the paper from which he 
dissented. It was assumed that there was an innate tendency in man- 
kind to development, and to become civilised. Now, so far as he knew 
of the history of the world, civilisation was limited to certain races. 
There were numerous instances in which races of men have sunk from 
a comparatively high state of development to a very low condition ; 
but he did not know of any race who had civilised themselves. Civi- 
lisation always proceeded from without and not from within, in illustra- 
tion of which he adduced the civilisation of the Britons by the Romans, 
and other instances. Mr. Macbeth inquired on what authority it was 
stated that Dr. Prichard had changed his opinion. He did not think 
the sentiment attributed to him was such as Dr. Prichard would have 
adopted. He denied that he was bound by Christianity to object to 
any theory as to the number of original races of mankind. 

Mr. Blyth said the formation of the lower limb of man was dif- 
ferent from that of any other animal, and he could not admit that 
there was any gradation between him and the lower animals. The 
lower limbs of apes were more different among themselves than any 
similar differences between the races of man. There was nothing, 
indeed, more different than the feet of the orang and of the gorilla. 
He was inclined to believe in the single origin of man, for if man had 
been developed from different forms of apes, he would have retained 
several marks of the lower types of animals, which he does not. Dar- 
win had brought forward instances where varieties of the human species 
had varied very much as well as of animals; but the changes in pigeons, 
on which Mr. Darwin laid much stress, were much greater than any 
in the human race ; and when they considered the endless vai-iations 
of condition of different races of men, it was, he thought, wonderful 
that they were not more dissimilar. 

Mr. J. MoGrigob Allan thought the paper supported the theory 
originated by Hippocrates, sustained by Buffon, and recently by Dr. 
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Moore, that colour of the skin was due to climate. It was a plausible 
theory, as the blackest men were found under the Equator, and there 
was almost a chromatic scale of complexion, until we got to the Arctic 
regions, where, unfortunately for the theory, the Esquimaux, living 
among eternal snows, were not fair, but dark. The paper raised the 
question : Does the Darwin theory involve a single origin of mankind % 
Progressive development does not exclude plurality of origin. Mr. 
Darwin first described the tremendous and perpetual struggle for 
existence going on amongst all organisms, and drew the obvious con- 
clusion that the slightest superiority of the individual animal or plant 
would ultimately result in the preservation and natural selection of the 
strongest races alone. To this extent Mr, Allan presumed we must be 
all followers of Mr. Darwin. Can this process produce new species 1 
Mr. Darwin showed what artificial selection would do in breeding 
pigeons, cattle, etc. If breeders can do so much in a few years, what 
cannot nature perform in millions of years 1 She is unbending, merci- 
less, ruthlessly destroying the weakest organisms, selecting only the 
very best. She allows only the strongest males to pair with the 
females. So, Mr. Darwin thinks all existing forms have descended 
from four or five original types, or from one primordial form into 
which life was first breathed. Does this celebrated hypothesis involve 
unity or plurality of human origin'? Mr. Allan differed from Professor 
Huxley, the exponent of unity. Mr. Allan had attempted to show in 
a published paper on the Ape-Origin of Man, that if development from 
the ape could take place in one instance it might take place in several 
instances. The arguments for a multiple origin of mankind appeared 
to him insuperable. For example, glancing at the racial realms into 
which Professor Agassiz had divided the world, the polygenist rested on 
the following positions : — I. The obvious physical, mental, and moral 
distinction of races not explicable by the unity hypothesis, n. The 
human races resembling plants and animals in dwindling and becom- 
ing extinct if transplanted from their native localities, in. The in- 
veterate antipathy between the races continually at war with one 
another, iv. The historical fact deduced from the most ancient monu- 
ments that no change is ever effected except by interbreeding, v. The 
impossibility of producing a permanent self-sustaining hybrid race. 
For these reasons he was a polygenist and a Darwinian, believing 
Darwinism left man's origin an open question. Mr. Allan could not 
agree with Mr. Wallace that mankind had ever formed, or ever would 
form, a homogeneous race. He doubted the possibility of the white 
races ever succeeding in supplanting the dark races, and perma- 
nently colonising the globe. All the facts of anthropology and the 
effects of climate were against the permanent ubiquity of the white 
races. 

Professor Macdonald objected entirely to the theory of the pro- 
gressive development of man from the lower animals. He said that if 
they examined the records of mankind from the earliest periods, it 
would be found that they were unchanged in the places they inha- 
bited. Eaces of men were created fitted to inhabit all the regions of 
the earth. There were races, for example, that could only live within 
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the tropics, and others that were not fitted to live beyond the tem- 
perate zones ; and the moment they went beyond their natural spheres 
they became unfit to live as healthy beings. That was the theory of 
Dr. Knox ; that people were only fitted to live in the regions in which 
they were created, and observation proved it to be true. He (Prof. 
Macdonald) concluded that though man is an animal he does not be- 
long to the same class as the lower animals ; that there is as much 
difference between him and them as there is between vertebrated and 
invertebrated animals ; and that man was no more traceable to an 
ape, than a lobster is to a fish or a bird. The question then was, is 
civilised man derivable from the lower grades of the human race or 
species 1 There were lower known types of humanity, such as the 
dwarfs of Central Africa, and the still lower savages of Malacca, who 
live in trees ; but there was a marked difference between them and 
apes. The former were dexterous in the use of weapons, and they 
propelled poisoned arrows through long tubes with great skill ; they 
had, therefore, a character which the best trained monkey did not 
possess. A monkey would never add a billet of wood to the fire when 
it was cold of its own accord. 

Dr. Bbigel, alluding to the remarks of Mr. Macbeth on the advan- 
tage to be derived from philology in inquiries respecting the origin of 
man, said that it was impossible to look to philology for facts bearing 
on the question, for they had to deal with different periods. Anthro- 
pology went back for millions of years, but our philological knowledge 
extended to a comparatively recent period. Dr. Collier would carry 
them back to a time when the earth was not sufficiently developed for 
the existence of animal life, and when they looked to the facts disco- 
vered by natural philosophy, they found that the very first commence- 
ment of life on earth was from a very small cell. The human body 
was composed of millions of those cells, and everything living consists 
of nothing but small cells. The questions then were, when did the 
development of the first organised being take place ? and then, when 
did the first thinking being become developed 1 that was the vital 
question on which they must base their assertions, and until that was 
settled they had no ground whereon to speculate about the origin of 
species or other things of the kind. 

After a few words from Mr. A. L. Lewis the meeting adjourned to 
the 3rd of March. 

[The following letter has been addressed to the Editor of the 
J. A. S. by Professor Macdonald. — Ed.] 

Sir, — The abrupt termination of the long protracted debate at last 
meeting of the Society On Darioinism and Anthropology ', closed by the 
speech of Dr. Beigel, in which he insisted that the course of develop- 
ment arose from " a cell," overlooking that an organised cell, whether 
animal or vegetable, can only originate in an organism, and be dele- 
loped within an organism or organic body, either in the mature parent 
as in man and mammals, or in a transient condition, as in the eggs 
of the ovipara, which are at least ninety per cent, of the whole animal 
kingdom. 
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There is an idea conveyed in Dr. Beigel's speech of the possibility of a 
primitive organic cell existing as an independent entity external to 
an organism, and becoming developed into an animal. I have consi- 
dered it necessary to protest against the statement and at the same 
time to point out how a due consideration of the progressive de- 
velopment of an embryo or germ within the Graafian vesicle would 
militate against Darwinism in any attempt to press hybridism be- 
yond the boundary of nearly allied species, and also against breed- 
ing among hybrids themselves being carried beyond the third or 
fourth generations, unless refreshed by one or other of the origin- 
ating species. 

In the human family the organic ovule can only be impregnated 
within the ovary of the female, from which it is kicked out from the 
Graafian vesicle by a vis a, tergo into the expanded fimbriated extremity 
of the Fallopian tube in its course to the uterus, the arena of its 
complete development. The human ovule, when it commences its first 
journey of life within its mother, may be described as a minute auto- 
matic organism existing by means of its own circulating system during 
one-fourth of its own embryonic existence, enclosed within its bed, en- 
tirely unconnected with its parent ; and even when stranded on the 
decidual surface of the uterus, there is no vascular connection between 
the blood-vessels of the fostus and the mother. 

The independence of the embryo, even in the earliest stages, is well 
shown in those strange cases where it has eluded the grasp of the fim- 
briae and escaped into the abdomen and been there developed, attached 
to some part of the surface, similar to the parasitic worms which some- 
times infest the human body. As to the idea that man has been de- 
veloped from the monkey, and these again from lower types, the 
above explanation will show its impossibility. 

Yours truly, William Macdonald. 



Mabch 3kd, 1868. 
Db. Jambs Hunt, the Pbesident, in the Chaib. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Fellows elected were announced as under : — W. Mason, Esq., 
4, Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey; Sydney French, Esq., 37, 
Gloucester Street, Queen's Square ; Alexander Duncan, Esq., Fort- 
barrington House, Athy, Ireland ; Arthur Dashwood, Esq., Lampeter 
College ; Frederick Hovenden, Esq., 93, City Road ; Walter Moxon, 
Esq., M.D., 6, Finsbury Circus. 

Corresponding Members. — Professor Paolo Gaddi, Modena, Italy ; 
Dr. Isidore Kopernicky, Bucharest, Turkey ; Professor Antonio Gar- 
biglietti, Turin, Italy. 



